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A FAITH TO-DAY 


[X Unitarian ministers, by invitation, have contributed 
. to this special issue of The Inquirer. They were set a 
hard task. They were asked to state briefly, yet in a manner 
in which the argument could be scen to be developing, 
certain basic ideas of the Unitarian faith. One was asked 
to describe briefly the history of Unitarianism. 

Much of course has been left out of the exposition, 
yet enough remains to emphasize one living characteristic. 
It is not exactly to be found in the words used, or in the 
effort to grapple with certain fundamental religious ideas; 
rather it is to be found im a conscious dedication to a 
Purpose. 

We would ask those who read the following pages 
to note that purpose. It lics—ome may suggest—at the 
very heart of the Unitarian fash m the contemporary 
Situation. Christian civilization, with every other, is living 
in an epoch when all the creative faculties of men are 
demanded to hand on the old to the new. The old, i would 
appear, lies in seeming ruins; yet that cannot be the whole 
truth, otherwise life itself would be im ruims; for # men 
of the past were so mistaken im their beliefs so that noth- 
ing is handed down to the present or the future, what 
guarantee can the men of the present possess that their 
beliefs are fundamental and truc? Out of what appears 
to be the ruins of the past must be plucked the living truth 
so that there can be found a life between the past. present 
2nd future. | 


It would be wrong, im 2 cestaim semsc, to deny that 
the ruins are there. To pretend that nothing has happencd 
to the framework of religious belicf during the past half- 
ccatury is to deny the obvious. Many men are vociicrously 
denying the obvious of are trying to do so. It is these, & 
may be said im ali charity. who are temming the sccming 
Tuims into real rams. They are trying to declare that noth- 
ing has changed. and im their declaration they tore the 
past, for many, isto beap of stones) 4There 


fact, no salvation whatever in the past, when there is no 
recognition of what life, in the present, has done to it. To 
pretend, for instance, that there is no difference whatever 


_ between the framework of the Christian belicf as it is 


known to-day and as it was known at the beginning of this 
century, is simply, to pretend. 


* 
The undeclared affirmation which, we suggest, our 
readers will find in the following pages is that it is far 
better to enter into the pangs and glories of creative faith, 
than merely to imitate the past, or try to do so. 
The men who have written, we suggest, are conscious 
transmuters of the true life of the past, through the present, 


‘into the future. They stand, as it were, at the central 


pass through themselves all the urges of to-day, in seeming 


conflict with the past. in order that the future shall be 
saved from destruction. If this is not faith then there can 
be little meaning to the word. It is the underlying crucial 
faith, we suggest, that readers will find in the thought of 
a representative group of Unitarian muimusters. 

* 

Specifically, they make certam declarations. 

1. If a Christian community wishes to adhere to the 
life of Jesus Christ, i must enter into that life through its 
own present truths and not imitatively through the truths 
of the past. This means a very different understanding of 
usually held. 

2 If a Christian community, or any other, wishes 
to understand the meaning of the good life, # must sce the 
divine living im the Iife of the brother: and the brother is 


mot one selected by restricted religious beliefs he presents 
leamself everywhere through the very nature of his human 
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5. If the Bible with all its fulfilled intuitions lies at 
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ti ne heart of the conscious Christian life then it must be 
aderstood with the fulfilled mind as well That mind 
fi pes not wish to be, and neither can it be, fobbed off 
ith interpretations which give no mental conviction. The 
ible can be interpreted, and still remain the Bible, with 
, he utmost integrity of mental challenge. 
| 6. Freedom and toleration are a late flowering in 
1¢ life of civilization. It is the proud claim of Unitarian 
story that with a splendour of charity hard to find else- 
here it led the way to the growth of the most difficult 
all communal virtues, living in abiding and loving 
pace with convictions different from one’s own. Unitarians 
ave never persecuted a living soul : they have saved many 
om persecution. | 
ords. They come in Mark, : 
very doubtful whether they 
had not been thought to be | 
was as a man that Jesus 
- m society, and it is because 
; | man that he compels our 
1 » his way of life. 
and Free Christians that 
Often leads to a misundes- 
| ; i they are people who “do 
| me could be further from 
faith in Jesus Christ is greater and not less be- 
destroy the new mnpuise that he brought 
they believe most passiénately that the divine 
! ws lived im terms of the highest fellowship and 
| MmMUnIO in God, so that in his words and deeds he carried 
| & wewhat we belicve to be the will of God. The divine was in 
| | But the divine was not in him caclusively. That is the 
itself, But they do not provi 
| instead, there is something f. sy 
jen try 
In 
and 
good, save one, even God.” of 
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wians and the 
Max al Life 
By A. B. Downing 
Wayside Pulpit notice which said that conduct Bi 
of life and another which said that it is better * 
jd life than a good living. Both statements re- gr 
rian view that religion is a way of life, and a Be I 
pans essentially conduct, which in its turn re- ae 
. When a man examines his conduct, he very ; 
's himself. It is one of the marks of the religious aa 
probably examines himself rather more critic- Be i. 
one who is not self-confessedly religious. It is at) 
pted that religious people should be, though in ae 
aguely known as the moral point of view. How a, 
How should we behave ? These are essentially a 
10n8, and very often both people who are religious red 
Rev. A. B. Downing—Minister, 
Rew and Styal. Cheshire. 
who are not give the same practical answers to >z 
they do so for different reasons. : 
know what moral outlook upon themscives they ; 
| and why. They will fied that the way they 
im which other people examine thes. 
that sometimes drs- : 
how we ought to behave is imevitabie, be- 
~y do im the malenable nght of private odement. 
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sight 
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ificant contribution that Unitarians make to Christian 


signi 


this moral emphasis on our duty to respect one 


120 
the 


i us as much by our religious faith as our common sense. And 
. because it is a-duty and duties are what morality deals with, we 
‘ must put this duty of simple-human respect for one another 
at the very basis of our moral outlook. I venture to say that 
| in in 
J opportunity and social justice. 
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but we accept the inference that man by origin is bred of the 
physical elements of the earth’s crust infused at the outset by, 
we know not what of, cosmic, solar and terrestrial radiation. 
He is of the earth, earthy. 


product of earth’s fecundity like any other part of me. I 


is closely integrated with the whirling and wonder- 
stuff, the other trails off, like scud from summer 
clouds, into blue depths. Ecce Homo. | 


are fed back to the freshly incoming selecting, interpret- 
contrasting them. It is possible that Self, 
felt to be something other a function of 


and when civilizations emerged they were still wedded to places 


of physical 


5 Bible is none other than the Word of God, not some 


part of it more, some part of it less, but all alike the — 


utterance of Him who sitteth upon the throne, faultless, un- 
erring, supreme.” These words of Dean Burgon’s help us to 
recall what many people meant 100 years ago when they spoke 
of the Bible as the word of God. Ruskin has left on record 
how, when he heard F. D. Maurice in a lecture declare that 
we ought not to-day to emulate Jael by nailing a Russian or 
Prussian refugee’s skull to the ground, he protested at such 
infidel humanitarianism by walking from the room. 

Now though there were Unitarians who were proud to 
believe that the Bible, taken as a whole, supported a Unitarian 
rather than a Trinitarian theology, our ancestors were pioneers 
in the advocacy of a more rational approach and in pointing 


out the moral and religious dangers, as weil as the historical 


be suspected for one moment of a desire to destroy the author- 
ity of the Bible for destruction’s sake. They were clearing away 


men like Burgon 
High itic: 
reactionaries. 
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Somewhere, however, along this line there has emerged, ee Pe. 
perhaps by virtue of the sheer complexity of organization, a aN 
scanning system of nerve cells which has enabled some Ps | 
creatures to be aware not only of the external world to which “ | “fi 
they have to be constantly adjusted, but also of abstract J the “an 
relations between successive moments of time and extended rst | 
portions of space. In this the emergence of mind can be ait 
The incoming data of experience scanned by the receptor fe | | 
cells of the brain are reduced to rhythmic patterns which are By L. A. Garrard * 
kept in constant circuit. These patterns, ing as memory, Ae 
will one day in Or electro- 
Human history adds its testimony. At first the search for “oF 
food, warmth and shelter provided the motives of pre-history, ‘4 
fertile valleys and temperate foothills. The human species is = 
seen to be conditioned by the nature of the earth’s crust and 2 
climate. At the same time man his imposed on the necessities 4 
of his habitat a new level of enterprise which is beyond the “— 
claims of mere sustenance. He has added art and ritual, + 
speculation and religion to the techniques of survival, and > 
some men have arisen who are more concerned with this than Bo 
with the bread, water and raiment of life. We are never quite absurdity, of the notion that every word oO scrip-ures was eI 
sure which has been the more dominant impulse in human _verbally inspired. Belsham, Vance Smith, Drummond and Car- 7 
civilization, material necessity or the striving for immaterial penter are among those who have an honoured place in the + 
satisfaction. Our conclusion is that the two cannot be roll of biblical scholars, and there is not one of them who could i 
separated without misrepresenting the nature of man. a 
from hearing the word of God as it really spoke through pro- Fay 
But matter and Mind have been separated as two irrecon- phet and sage and, most clearly of all, through the life and J 
cilable principles. Materialists assert than man is nothing but words of the greatest of all the prophets who lived so close to 4 
the structure of cells delicately adjusted to the physical radia- ee _— 
tions of the umiverse, and responding to them with a finite born of many brethren. In comparison their critics, ' <a 
bring nonsense, spirit, and Ruskin and Browning (who attacked 
archaic myth. ists claim that the human body, however his poem “ Gold Hair ™) appear as mere eS 
complex, is but a framework that only becomes truly animated : 
and aware of itself by being interpenctrated by Soul, the | 
supremely Real. 
A third set of thinkers tries to compromise by describing 
how man is situated midway between matter on : 
that i ingly differs from him at the i 
4 
treme it is absolute Divine 
human nature is the joint of matter ; 
how am energy system exact physical z 
conjomed to mental that does not, is a , 
A. an impasse of this kind it is perhaps best _ 
_ the words describing matter carry undertones 
intractable and shapeless), and the words of mind over- 
‘ones of awe such 3 “mysterious,” “ cternal.” ‘ 
saad before the sichony of flesh, its parts 
salaxy, as space-tume The Rev. L. A. and | 
‘self, 1 also accept the that has emerged from this as a Warden, Manchester C Oxferd. %, 
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ye want a contemporary philosophy, perhaps 
than I have experienced in all other books put together .. . 
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chaHenge of the Bible than that of Coleridge 


whilst vigor 


. whatever finds me brings with it an 
evidence of its having proceeded from the Holy Spirit.” 


conditions of discussion and 


with man’s search for God, 


the words of the Bible find me at greater depths of my being ; 


not with truths authoritatively given from on high. Unitarian 
cach age Unitarian end to. use the philosophical terms 
use 
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* et we may well pause and r. W 
{ ther further than their more enlighted 
. t true that men always seem to canon was 
f ive so much more quickly than istian at any 
teaching. The simple Christian i 
és rked, to say of the Modernists, “ They 
. & Lord and I know not where they have laid 
present-day Biblical scholars to write an 
. FF The Failure of Liberalism to interpret the Bi 
| ‘ of God.” Old and long-discredited methods of twist- 
Testament of the New 
| } revived in the i study of Typology. Only : 
- y the Principal of an evangelical college lamented ible 
r his students were, to an increasing extent, Funda- 
to hostile to all genuine biblical scholarship. It is the t 
:: & same even in Germany, I was told by a Marburg theologian, 
‘. that the divorce between church and lecture-room is greater Ga. . 
than ever before She Cacistence 
* 
By H. L. Short 
JFOR long time Unitarians have stressed freedom, reason 
and tolerance as primary principles. These do not provide 
» God as source 
dweller in the 
3 a 
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Where the Unitarians 


ema and great work belong together, 


All this is, however, one man’s 


exclude what others have to say. 
By C. G. Bolam 
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case events happen to a man from outside. | 
t teachings about prayer stress an “ inward- 
to make prayer a mystical acquiescence, for 
asking and longing ; not however the out- 
testimony, and it does not 

river whose waters flow “commingled down,” 
riamism may be traced as a religious movement fed 
tributaries, all adding to the varied richness of its 
and not infrequently providing the occasion for con- 
nd difference of opinion sfill unresolved. Yet it is 
rly important to understand the course our history has 
we are to sustain in the present the grandeur of our 
cannot be expected to compress so extensive a story 
pithy sentences, though it may be hoped that even in a 
pount, when the modern setting is seen against its 
nd, we can recognize the appeal of a great religious 
hich has lost none of its relevance. 
a be said that there has never been lacking a witness 
Opinions we can identify as Unitarian, from New 
t times onwards but, for our purpose, we may 
ate how from the Lollards in England (15th century) 
Reformation on the Continent (16th century) there 
into the meaning of the Scriptures, gradually led 
tekers after truth to embrace more radical positions. 
the Scriptures has been a distinctive feature of 
ism; and Unitarians rooted their arguments in a 
which. was not shattered until the time of James 
(19th century). 

ransyivania, Francis David died in prison, 1579, for 
in the unity of God and the necessity of religious 
He was bishop or “ superintendent” of the Hun- 
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and arid was to or redis- 

of “ inward assurance,” recognition 0 primacy 

cr the “ religion of the Spirit,” where man discovers the direct 
communication of God in his soul. 
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The need to defend and expound the Unitarian position 
called into ‘being the Unitarian Society (1791), followed by the 
Unitarian Fund (1806), and the Unitarian Association (1819). 
Out of these grew the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion of 1825, constituted the same day as the parallel American 
Unitarian Association. By 1881 further organizational effort 
was manifest.in the founding of the Triennial Conference 
which, in 1928, merged with the Association of 1825 to create 
the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches. 


Liberal theology felt itself to be the “ growing point” 


(now I.A.R.F.) was held in 1901. 
Into the General Assembly have flowed many traditions, 
reflected in the very titles retained by many of our causes, 


extraordinarily rich history. It is a story of men in religious 
fellowship who have clarified their faith to centre it round three 
essential component elements, (i) it is rational and scriptual, 
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REBUILDING FUND 
First List of Promises and Donations 
(to March 31, [955) 


Mrs. Sydney Martineau a 2,000 — — 
Ronald P. Jones, M.A. “aire C 127414 4 
A. Wynn Kenrick, B.A.. ‘Stourbridge 121414 4 
Aston Charities Trust 1,000 — — 
Sir Felix Brunner, Bart. = dal 1,000 — — 
Thornton Trust ha 1,000 — — 
Sir Bertram Chrimes, C_B-E.. JP. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Woolon,CH. ..C — 
Mrs. N. B. Harman, Bessels Green ... C 38116 9 
F. Alan Martineau, M.A..Chobham...C 326 3 
Stephen G. Lee, M.A.. Rhosili C 24— Il 
in Memory of Harold Baily, MBE. 200 — — 
Little Portland Street Trust .... 200 — — 
Charles W. Chitty, Dover 
W. Byng Kenrick, Birmingham 
Mrs. K. I. Ballantyne. Tadworth ..C 127 5 8 
Miss A. Bibby, Burnley .... 
Arnold Graves, Sheffield 
Horatio. Ballantyne, Tadworth 100 — — 


in Memory of T.. A. J. and-W: H. 
Ballantyne 
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Dr. E. Bramley, Sheffield ...... 100 — — 
Henry R. Bramley, Sheffield 100 — — 
Miss S. R. Courtauld, Weymouth .. 100 — — 
Mrs. Catherine Dowman, Weymouth 100 — — 
Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Lewis, Cambridge 100 — — 
Miss Ruth Nettlefold, Birmingham .... 100 — — 
Mr. and Mrs. P. W. D. enge 

Leicester len 100 — — 
Miss Olive Boult, Caterham .. C 66 17 — 
Rev. W. J. McEldowney, Lewes Cc 52 10 — 
John B. Willans, Kerry Cc 52 10 — 
Miss -Ellen Drummond, Oxford ote 50 — — 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence R: 26 5 — 
Charles Beale, Birmingham. _.... 5 — — 
Rev. H. McLachlan, . D.D., D. Litt., 

Liverpool * 25 — — 
Mrs. A. A. Tayler, Lozdon ... 20 — — 
Golders Green U.Y.P.L. Contribu- 

tion) .... 14 — — 
Anonymous, Cambridge 10 10 — 
A. A. Worsley, West Kirby a" 10 10 — 
Mrs. Elsie C. Beer, Churston Ferrers 10 — — 
Miss M. Appleyard, likley 5—— 
W. H. Harris, Heswall =a 5—— 
Mrs. Janet M. Wilimer, Birkenhead .... 5—— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Shears, Exeter ... 22— 
Miss B. Tallerman, Cambridge 22— 
E. T. Worsley, Edgbaston ..... 22— 
Dr. E. M. Hampson, Aberdeen 2—— 
Commander M. E. Poignard, R.N 

(retd.) Diss .... 1i— 
Rev. G. W. Petts, Ashton-under-Lyne i—— 

idge .... 1— — 

10 — 

10 — 

£12,249 18 9 
C indicates Seven. Year Covenants and includes Income 

Tax at the current rate of 9/- in the £. 
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of the age throughout the 19th century, and in the desire to ah 
unite in wider fellowship like-minded thinkers in other coun- Wie 
tries, whether or not openly Unitarian, the first International get) 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal Thinkers and Workers iif 

ib | 
some pro aiming a Unitarian fou on, pe 
proudly maintaining a trust doctrinally free, and quite happy el 
to be known as Presbyterian or General Baptist in origin, % 
whilst others reveal their beginnings in Methodism. The same 4 
colourful variety can be discovered in the different hymn- A 
tooks and tunes used up and down the country in our churches, pat 
as well as in the preference some show for “ open” services | ‘i 
and others for liturgical worship. All of this (and much we =: 
have necessarily omitted in a brief. summary) derives from our 
perience. Whatever have been the triumphs in the past against = 
persecution and in calamitous times, there emerges the con- < 
viction that for Unitarians their history is an unfinished story, - 
with opportunities as urgent as never before to speak meaning- »+ 
fully to modern man in his plight, with hope and courage og 
and certainty. 
THE NEW ESSEX HALL 4s 
Please send Promises and Donations to the Treasurer, iq 
Willow House, Waterfoot, Rossendale, Lancs. - 
THE INQUIRER sa 
The issue of April 16 will contain reports of the As- ‘® 
sembly sermon, the President’s Address and the Secretary's : 
Statement. 

Reports and comments on mectings will appear in a 4h 

special twelve page issue on April 30. Please send well in “7 

advance orderes for extra numbers. F 

The Special Issue , 

So many orders have been received for this current : 3 

special issue on Unitarian Beliefs that we may not be able to Ae 

despatch all of them this week. Bulk orders, specially, may a 

have to be delivered next week. We apologise for the delay, 3 

reckoned on such a demand. ee 

: Special arrangements have been made with the Lindscy ; 
Press that further supplies of this issuc, in ity, may be <= 

had from The Lindsey Press, 15 Gordon 

WC. 
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Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer,” 
l4 Gordon Square, London W.C.1. They should not in 
generai exceed three to four hundred words in length. 


Unitarianism 


Sir,—Referring to the correspondence under the above 
heading evoked by your leader of January 1 “Can It Be 
Done?”, preliminary discussions have taken place on the sug- 
gestion that a small pene of Ministers and Laymen should 
join in an effort to formulate a more positive statement of 
Unitarian Faith in relation to modern needs. e 

If any minister or layman specially interested in this 

is attending the Annual General Meetings next week at 
would they be good enough to enquire for the 
writer when if an opportunity occurs it may be possible to 
arrange an informal meeting and discussion.—Yours, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Herbert Dove. 


| 
Sirn,—May I, through your columns, cordially invite all visitors 
to Liverpool for the Assembly Meetings to visit Gateacre ood 
the meetings from 10 a.m. to 


of architectural and historical 
as one of the most attractive Non- 


Scheduled as a 


and sincerely that all the delegates, some of whom may re- 
pom ee ago as quite a different place, will come out 
visit it 


The Chapel stands half-way down Gateacre Brow, which 
accessible from the city by buses 73a, 78, 117, 118, 121, and f 
the outskirts by buses 66 and 81.—Yours, 


It is interesting to recall her long and ardent t for the 
cause of the coloured peoples in South Africa (alas a that is 
vital to-day). It was my privilege to know her and she told me 
that the Unitarian church in Cape Town had been a sup- 
porter of the Rights for the Coloured peoples and especially did 
she relate with appreciative words the splendid co-operation and 
ar support of the then Unitarian Minister, the Rev. R. 
Balmforth. 


She was a st character and a great sufferer from asthma. 
I remember having to stop every few minutes when out walking. 
for her to take breath. She had a great understanding of our 
Unitarian Faith and spoke so well of it.—Yours, 


London. Frederick Hankinson. 


THE INQUIRER 
All letters and manuscripts for the Editor must reach the Office noi later thas 
for the 
Subscription Rates : 19s. 6d, per annum (post free) 


Those 


Address : 14 Gordon Square, Leadon, W.C.1. 
TEL : BUS. 7554 Editorial: EUS. 2912 


NOTICE 


CHARITY OF TIMOTHY DEAN 


(Founded by Will dated March 20, 1726, for Poor Ministers and 
Poor Widows of Ministers) 


Applications to participate in this Charity are invited from 
eligible persons residing in the Counties of Chester (to which 
County preference must be given) and Lancaster. 


Forms of Application may be obtained from the REV. F. 
COTTIER, 42 WINDMILL LANE, REDDISH, STOCKPORT, 
the Secretary of the Committee of the Widows’ Fund, the newly 
appointed Trustees of the Charity. 


THE LINDSEY PRESS~—— 


MAN, CHANCE AND HISTORY 
by Alan Bullock, M.A. 
Essex Hall Lecture 1955 
to be published April 14 

2/- by post 2/2 


TRUTH AND CERTAINTY 
by A. Victor Murray, M.A., B.D. B.Litt. 
Essex Hall Lecture 1954 
2/- by post 2/2 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY 
by Sir Hector Hetherington, K.BE., LL.D., D.Litt. 
Essex Hall Lecture 1953 
2/- by post 2/2 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN WORLD RELIGIONS 
by Rabbi Leslie I. Edgar, M.A. 
Essex Hall Lecture 1952 
2/- by post 2/2 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 
1S GORDON SQUARE. LONDON, WC! 


— 
conformist Chapels on Merseyside. It was built in 1700, and its 
bell and belfry, communion cup and christening bowl are all over 
two centuries old. In the words we used two years ago in our 
Roof Fund appeal, “its members have included men who have 
won a place in the Dictionary of National Biography and its 
ministers have included both scholar and saint, widely-known 
those who oo restored Chapel. 
Potter. 
Chairman to Congregation. 
A Chapel and Essex Hall 
Sm,.—Would it not be possible to have a small room in the 
New Essex Hall building furnished as a Chapel ? 
The Martineau Hall will no doubt be suitable for services on 
special occasions, but I think some of us would support and work 
ever small, in the heart of our where meditation 
and prayer could take place, uninterrupted, at all times.—Yours. 
Crewkerne. Margaret R. Dickin. 
Sm,—The remarks of “Commentator™ concerning the 
servation of Communion Plate should be considered by the Com- 
mittees of all our Churches. I suggest that they check their patens 
and cups by the lists which George Eyre Evans printed in his 
Vestiges of Protestant Dissent, published in 1897. Years ago ! 
noticed two silver chalices, dated 1670, being used as ornaments 
versation and placed in custody of the Trustees of the Chapel 
to which they belonged.—Yours, 
Altrincham. Alfred Hall. 
Olive Schriener 
Sm,—The Centenary of the birth of Olive Schriencr will recall 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 10, 1955 Welsh, Unitarian Ch. ot Highgate Hill Unitarian let and Se6 Sundays 
e e JONES 
Asanpans, Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Davis Lonpon, Wood Green, Unity Church, Newnham Road, Rev. G. J. G. Gnisva: a ae 
Unitarian Charch, Skene — Lyruam Sr. (Ansdell), Unitarisa Church, Channing Road, 11 and 6.30, —— 
Chapel, Manchester , Rev. Sypnay H. Kwonr Church, Lane, 6.30, Mr. Davip C. 
. McLACHLAN MANcHesteg, Monton Church, Eccles, EVANS 
nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian Church li, Mr. G. J. Pruce MANCuester, Pendleton U Cross Lane, 6.30, T. W. Roserts “¢ ea 
Street, 11.15, Rev. J. Mantis MancumsTar, Platt me, 6.30, Rev. Gui | 
BIRKENHEAD, Unitarian Road, 6.30, Rev. MAURICE JOHNSON MancuusTer, Renshaw Mission, 6.30, Supply 3 et se 
ond 6.20, Rev. Mancuusrer, Stand Chapel, Whitefield , 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. D. Foors 
BirnMINGHAM, Waverley Road and Street Small Heath, MANCHESTER, Choriton-cum-Hardy, 11, Rev. A.B. Porrs 
RAW MANCHESTER, Wythenshawe, Unitarian Church, Brownley Road, 6.30, Dr = 
Shore, Dickson Road, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. H. EWBANK if va 
BOLTON, Bank ot Road Free Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw UGH, Free Christian Church, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Davies Ae 
BoLToN, Unity Church, Deane Road, 10.30 and Rev, AntHur J. LONG 
Church, West Hill Road, 11, Rev. Lawrence 3, and Newton Assor, C. G. Toons 
Broadway A. Mossizy, Christian Church, Stamford Road, 10.45 and 6, Rev. W. WADDINGTON 
Rev. W. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 11 and 6.90 | 
itarian 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL Jonas Rev. J. H. Conam Davins 
Jnitarian Cheptljaitarian, New Road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. Joun ROwLAND Newcuurcn (Rossendale), Bethlehem Unitarian Church, 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. B. Be 
in’s Mead Meeting, 6.30, Rev. A. H. BmrTies 6.30, Mr 
BRISTOL, 11, Rev. A. H. Binries, 6.30, Rev. J. Tyssur Davis Rood Chusch, 4 
Buanisy, Unitarian Church, Trafalgar Street, . W. Har WICH, Chapel, , Rev. J. A. Kennepy 
sharian Church, Lorne Street, 2.15, Sunday School, 6.30, Rev. F. D. Oxroap, Manchester College Chapel, 11.30, The Rev. Tus | 
Papmam, Nazareth Unitarian Church, Knight Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. W. Hut ie 
Cam Royal Well, 11, Stody Service, 3, Sunday Lan Wigan, 11 and Rev. ALssrt 
School, 6.30, Rev. THOMAS PiymouTH, Unitarian Houndiscomke il, Rev. E. H. Kensey, 6.30, 
Staffs, Old Meeting House Old Meeting Road, 11, and 6.30, Rev. P. C. Howse, Pration Bridge, 6.30, Mr. STURGES 4 
Holyhead Road, 11 Gunior Church and 6.30, Rev. ALUN WILLIAMS | 
OVENTRY, Ri~owoop, Hants., The House, 6.30, Mr. Kay 
Untrian Chures, Hermitage Sires, If and 630, Mrz. M. ROCHDALE, Blackwater Street, ! and 6, Rev. Beer (Services in the Clover 
ist Sunday in month) Rev. J. P. (Also 6.30 Church of Our Father, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. N. J. Tears 
Dean Row Downina. 6.30, Rev. Downino Saws, Atkinson Road, 11, Rev. Joun Gur 
Wilton Street Chape cod 630, Rev F, Coram ScansonoucH, Unitarian Church, Westboroagh, 10.30, Rev. W. T. Waxns, 6.30, 
Dersy, Friar Gate Unitarian li, Rev. A. D. Mr. J. Woop- Mr. H. 
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HOUSE Fulwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev.°P. Soxerz, 6.30, —— 
Old- House, 10.45, Mr. J. 3. Goumo SHEFFIELD, 
DITCHLING, Church, Hall Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Geo. W. 690 Rev. E. D. 
Dusum, Stephen's Green, W 1,30 and Sunewesuny, High Strom, Rar, 
Srocerost, Unitarian Gherch, Peter's Cate, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. I. 
St Visceat Strest Unitarian Church, Dr. Jane Srounssupce, Presbyterian Unitarian Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Cuaries Smerson 
Swansea, Pennard Pree Christian Mecting House, 11, Rev. B. Vney 
Gut_proan, Ward Street 11.15, Rev. R. Nscou Cross Unitarian Church, High Street, 6.30, Rev. B. (also 11, First Sunday 
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